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autavaara’s Case” by Philip K. 
Dick is a startling and provocative metaphor concerning religion—in 
this "case" the ironic contrast between Christianity and the theology of 
a non-human species from afaraway planet. Glowing with vivid imagery, 
the story involves an extraordinarily unorthodox conflict over the doc¬ 
trine of the Eucharist. The message in Dick’s brilliant construction is 
that one’s faith may be another’s anathema. 

Yiddish humor, such as that to be enjoyed in Sherwood Springer’s 
"Only You Fanzy," is encountered from time to time in science-fiction 
literature. Avram Davidson has worked the vein—“The Golem,” for ex¬ 
ample—as has William Tenn, who with hilarious effect gave us the 
memorable, "On Venus Have We Got a Rabbi." Springer’s short-short 
concerns a madam and a Mr. Lefkoviz. He performs a mitzvah (good 
deed) on her behalf—but a mitzvah , maybe exactly it isn’t. 

James Randi's “Lesson One” involves a venerable stage illusionist 
and his prodigiously gifted young protege. That Randi chose to write 
about such a pair will not surprise those readers who are aware of his 
colorful career as a magician and escape artist. But since he has also 
gained great notice as a dedicated debunker of ESP and other so- 
called paranormal performances, the denouement of his story is sure 
to raise some eyebrows. 

"The Hunting of Hewlish” by Sam Nicholson delineates the beguiling 
aspects of a highly evolved civilization on future Earth. It's a love story, 
although one quite different from the emotion-wrought romances all too 
familiar since the Age of Chivalry. Nicholson’s vision takes place in a 
cool, super-sophisticated and somewhat complacent high-tech society. 

In "New is Beautiful,” Tony Holkham presents a postwar world com¬ 
pletely different from that usually imagined. Instead of the stereotypical 
retrogression to a primitive status, mankind emerges as a race of Ein- 
steinian wunderkinder who are smart enough to know that even the 
brightest of students can be enriched by a wise, experienced tutor. 
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PHILIP K. DICK 

AN APPRECIATION BY MICHAEL KURLAND 
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Benevolent technology, 
progress and prosperity forever, 
aggression and greed 
almost gone — ah, that was the rub 
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asileus," the story that follows, 
was written especially for this volume ... and in short order at that. 
Contacted at summer’s end in California, where he was engrossed with 
the writing of a novel, Silverberg had “Basileus” in Omni’s New York 
office by early fall. For such a prodigious writer (hundreds of stories and 
books) it is to be expected that he could work quickly and on several 
things at once, but what has long been equally astounding about the 
Silverberg method is the quality of writing that results—the scope of its 
imagination, the richness of its detail. 

The reader will no doubt be amazed at the extent of the arcane 
knowledge concerning heavenly hosts. It is not a knowledge Silverberg 
acquired quickly to fulfill a writing commission. Rather, he says, he has 
long been fascinated with esoteric subjects and even has written schol¬ 
arly volumes on medieval lore That he combines this interest with a 
very timely concern about Armageddon makes for fascinating, fright¬ 
ening science fiction. 

“The Soul Painter and the Shapeshifter,” reprinted from Omni, is a 
charming romance of another time and place. It involves two disparate 
beings who, notwithstanding their altogether awesome capabilities, are 
quite human in their needs, desires, sensibilities and frailties. The plot 
moves effortlessly and suspensefully, reminding us along the way that 
beauty is subjective, all-conquering, and the companion of love. 

One of Silverberg’s bleaker visions prevails in “The Palace at Mid¬ 
night” a story set in California some years after a collapse of civilization. 
More specifically, it takes place in the Empire of San Francisco, for the 
United States is no longer an intact nation but a hodgepodge of tiny 
city-states, many of which are ruled by petty despots. Against this grim 
backdrop, the author adeptly stages an interlude of developing friend¬ 
ship between a man and a woman, which affords the reader a deepfelt 
awareness of the human condition amid widespread devastation and 
decadence. As the hero remarks, “Poor everybody." 
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he first volume of The Best of 
Omni Science Fiction was published in April 1980. Its success and that 
of volume two suggested that vast numbers of new readers were being 
introduced to the subject. To give this growing audience a sense of 
literary perspective, a program of publishing SF classics was begun. 
Thus, in volume three appeared “The Cure” by Lewis Padgett (a pseu¬ 
donym of Henry Kuttner and C.L. Moore). It had been first published in 
1945 in Astounding Science Fiction. 

For volume four there were two classics: “Fondly Fahrenheit," ranked 
among the very greatest SF stories and first published in 1954, by Alfred 
Bester and “My Lady of the Psychiatric Sorrows,” a poignant, post¬ 
holocaust piece first published in 1977, by Brian Aldiss. 

The idea has seemed such a good one that for this volume, once 
again, two classics are presented. They are “Helen O’Loy" (1938), a 
story of boy makes android, by Lester del Rey and “Down There” 
(1973), a clever encapsulation of the conflict between dehumanization 
and passion, by Damon Knight. 

For those stimulated by these stories to the extent that they wish to 
pursue readings in the SF canon further, there are several paperback 
anthologies. Among them are two four-volume sets— The Road to Sci¬ 
ence Fiction (Mentor, New American Library) edited and annotated by 
James Gunn and The Science Fiction Hall of Fame (Avon) edited var¬ 
iously by Robert Silverberg, Ben Bova, Arthur C. Clarke and George 
W. Proctor. An excellent companion to these anthologies is A Reader’s 
Guide to Science Fiction (Facts on File) edited by Baird Searles, et al. 

Since artwork is and has been so important to science fiction, this 
classic section features a pictorial by Chesley Bonestell. He is renowned 
for his space paintings, many of which appeared as illustrations for 
covers of SF magazines. The pictorial reprinted here originally ap¬ 
peared in the February 1980 issue of Omni. 
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strictly interpreted, would require that all material in it be reprinted from 
Omni magazine, a more generous practice has prevailed. When the 
novella “Waiting for the Earthquake” by Robert Silverberg appeared in 
volume two because it was too long for the parent magazine, a fortuitous 
precedent was set—and once set, expanded. Henceforth, this series 
would include as many original works as were available and consistent 
with Omni quality. And how very high that quality is can be gauged by 
the stories in the following section. 

First off is “The Touch” by Gregory Benford. It is not a message piece 
but rather an entertainment—an engrossing, chilling extrapolation of 
the current video-game phenomenon. Tron, Donkey Kong, Defender 
are small challenges compared to the game played by Benford’s hero. 
Interfaced with a vast computer network this game learns, reasons, 
intrigues. As to the game’s outcome—nothing short of startling. 

Another entertainment is “The Lost Secret” in which Laurence Janifer 
resurrects the shrewd, wisecracking character Gerald Knave, who is 
familiar to many from Janifer’s novels Survivor and Knave in Hand. 

The publication of a short story by William Tenn (pseudonym of Philip 
Klass) is a noteworthy event not only because it is a powerful allegorical 
piece with a message very much for our time, but because its author 
just hasn’t been publishing much in more than a decade. As William 
Tenn he began publishing science fiction in the mid-1940s and during 
the next twenty years published six collections of stories and two nov¬ 
els—Of Men and Monsters and A Lamp tor Medusa. He has been 
known primarily as a satirist but there is nothing funny about his con¬ 
tribution, “There Were People on Bikini, There Were People on Attu.” 

In "Village of the Chosen,” an imaginative story, lightly seasoned with 
humor, Alan Dean Foster creates a weary journalist who happens upon 
an anomalously exotic woman. Not quite believing his eyes, he pursues 
her across the wastes of northern Somalia. What happens then is an 
answer to one of the world’s age-old problems—an answer, you might 
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Vickers was in Mogadishu when he turned the corner 
by the hardware stall and nearly knocked down the green woman .. 
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any readers, at first pass, might 
think immortality and its necessary companion, zero-population growth, 
the ultimate ideal, but not after reading “Malthus's Day.' 1 Jayge Carr, 
with sensitivity and good storytelling style, depicts a society in which 
babies are created only rarely—and only as replacements for accidental 
fatalities. Absolute birth control (by the state) is seen to bring widespread 
anguish. This is one of those SF stories with numerous, mind-expanding 
ramifications. For example, it suggests certain questions: “What kind of 
a world would it be without little children?" and “Can there be life as we 
know it without death?" 

In John Keefauver's story, “Body Ball,” dying is the subject of central 
concern. The protagonist is not faced with issues of morality but whether 
or not his life is worth living. His problem is having too much of a good 
thing. 

“Prime Time” by Norman Spinrad is a well-pointed tragicomedy con¬ 
cerning an aged husband and wife who choose a retirement of nearly 
suspended animation in which they remain conscious but live vicari¬ 
ously via videotapes. Spinrad's broad-sweeping and satirical allegory 
suggests that you can't get to heaven through a TV screen. 

“In the Hereafter Hilton" is a story by Bob Shaw in which he creates 
a new mode of capital punishment that at once saves the convicted 
murderer from the awful foreknowledge of death while assuaging any 
guilt feelings on the part of judge, jury, prosecuting attorney, or public. 
A perfect solution, that is if you don't value the truth. 

“And Whether Pigs Have Wings” is a morality tale, which surrealist- 
ically involves human frailties and suggests that through wondrous ways 
this “little world" may still achieve “salvation.” Nancy Kress is mistress 
of the thoughtful sentence, e.g., “Such men always have cigarettes” 
and 'Anything too organized will defeat its own purpose." 
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PRIMETIME 

BY NORMAN SPINRAD 
They could live 
any fantasy, the trouble 
was the reality 
PAINTING BY 
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THIS COLORFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME—A BOOK IN MAG¬ 
AZINE FORMAT—INCLUDES REPRINTS FROM OMNI MAGA¬ 
ZINE, REPRINTS OF SF CLASSICS, AND NEVER-BEFORE-PUB¬ 
LISHED STORIES IN THESE PAGES, THERE IS PLENTY OF RIVETING 
SUSPENSE, OCCASIONAL STRAIGHT HUMOR, SOME SATIRE, AND 
MUCH FOOD FOR THOUGHT. INCLUDED IN THE LATTER ARE 
TIMELY SPECULATIONS ABOUT THE ENVIRONMENT AND ABOUT 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF A BIG WAR. SCIENCE FICTION MAY 
NOT BE EVERYTHING TO EVERYBODY BUT THIS VOLUME STANDS 
WITNESS TO THE FACT THAT IF YOU LIKE A GOOD YARN TOLD 
IN LIVELY STYLE AND IF YOU ARE GENERALLY CURIOUS AND 
CONCERNED YOU CAN BE CERTAIN THAT YOU HAVE SPENT 
YOUR MONEY WISELY AND WELL. ITS PREDECESSORS, THE FOUR 
EARLIER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES, WERE BOUGHT BY ABOUT 
ONE MILLION PEOPLE. 



